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FOOD:  TOO  LITTLE  AND  TOO  MUCH 


For  many  Friends,  the  major  nutritional 
problem  lies  in  too  much  food,  or  poor 
choice  from  among  myriad  choices.  For 
as  many  as  30  million  Americans,  and  for 
at  least  half  a  billion  others  around  the 
world,  this  is  not  the  case.  Their  major 
nutritional  problem  is  that  they  cannot 
afford  enough  food,  or  such  quality  of 
food,  as  will  meet  basic  nutritional  needs. 
For  them  hunger  is  spelled  POVERTY. 

The  dimensions  of  the  world’s  hunger- 
poverty  problem  are  immense.  One 
recent  study  of  the  developing  market 
economies  (DMEs) — excluding  China 
and  other  Asian  centrally  planned  econo¬ 
mies — concluded  that  by  1990  “pro¬ 
duction  of  staple  food  crops  in  [the 
DMEs]  would  fall  short  of  meeting 
demand  by  120-145  million  metric  tons. 
This  is  over  3  times  the  shortfall  of  37 
million  metric  tons  in  the  relatively  good 
production  year  of  1975.’’^ 


MIDDLE  AFRICA 
EAST 


Reprinted  by  permision  from  Food  Needs  of 
Developing  Countries,  International  Food 
Policy  Research  Institute’ 


During  1960-1975,  overall  food  pro¬ 
duction  increases  outpaced  population 
increases.  The  average,  however,  masks 
significant  differences  between  coun¬ 
tries.  Production  actually  declined  in 
some  Sahel  nations. 

Perhaps  even  more  significant  is  un¬ 
even  distribution  within  individual  na¬ 
tions.  Increased  food  demand  comes  not 
only  from  additional  people,  but  from 
increased  income.  If  increased  income 
were  fairly  evenly  distributed,  then  it 
might  be  reflected  in  generally  improved 
nutritional  levels.  Unfortunately,  this  has 
not  usually  been  the  case.  An  undue 
portion  of  any  increase  has  accrued  to  an 
often  small  elite,  so  that  the  absolute 
number  of  chronically  hungry  has  in¬ 
creased  steadily  in  most  DMEs. 

At  current  rates,  the  number  of 
undernourished  will  rise  from  500  million 
today  to  750  million  during  the  late  1980’s. 
just  to  maintain  the  recent  rate  of 
production  increases  will  be  made 
difficult  by  deterioration  of  marginal 
soils,  diminishing  supplies  and  increasing 
costs  of  energy  and  other  non-renewable 
resources,  and  a  rising  tide  of  pro¬ 
tectionism  among  developed  nations. 

SIGNS  OF  HOPE 

Slowing  Population  Growth.  The  world 
population  growth  rate  slowed  from  1.9% 
in  1970  to  1.64%  in  1975.  Nearly  every 
developed  nation  has  slowed  growth 
drastically,  some  to  zero.  While  their 
populations  are  smaller  than  those  of 
developing  nations,  their  demands  for 
resources,  including  food,  are  dispro¬ 
portionately  large. 

Many  developing  nations  have  taken 
official  note  of  the  importance  of  slowing 
or  stopping  population  growth.  China, 
Bangladesh,  Mexico,  and  earlier,  India 
have  all  announced  such  goals.  India’s 
failures  with  coercive  measures  under¬ 
scores  the  need  to  base  programs  on 
voluntary  decisions,  especially  in  the 
context  of  national  planning  and  strong 
incentives. 

No  nation  has  yet  succeeded  in 


reducing  population  growth  with  a 
program  based  only  on  the  availability, 
even  strongly  promoted,  of  family  plan¬ 
ning  services  (counseling  and  devices). 
Birth  rates  have  fallen  only  after  basic 
human  needs  have  been  met:  nutrition, 
income  security,  infant  health  care,  and 
education. 

In  Taiwan,  where  family  planning 
programs  have  accompanied  land  reform 

. .  Earth  has  the  capacity  to  feed  its 
people . . .  the  main  factors  that  make 
the  hunger  problem  seem  intractable 
are  political,  institutional,  and  eco¬ 
nomic.  There  is  no  insurmountable 
physical  barrier  separating  hungry 
people  from  food.”— "Feeding  Earth’s 
Billions,’’  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan. 
12,  1978. _ _ 

and  a  rather  egalitarian  development 
program,  the  birth  rate  has  fallen  from  46 
per  1,000  population  in  1950  to  23  per 
1,000  in  1975.  In  Mexico,  where  GNP  per 
capita  is  actually  higher  but  where  the 
poor  40%  of  the  population  share  only 
12%  of  the  income,  the  birth  rate  has 
dropped  scarcely  at  all — from  44  to  42  per 
1,000  over  the  same  time  span. 

Incentives  for  Food  Producers.  Several 
features  of  the  Taiwanese  development 
experience  seem  common  to  other 
successful  development  programs: 

•  support  for  farm  commodity  prices  at  a 
level  profitable  for  farmers; 

•  shared  or  democratic  decision¬ 
making,  particularly  at  the  local  level; 

•  technology  suited  to  small-scale  agri¬ 
culture; 

•  national  emphasis  on  rural  develop¬ 

ment,  with  a  supportive  program  of 
information,  education,  credit,  and  mar¬ 
keting  services;  _  .  ,  .. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 

’food  Needs  of  Developing  Countries: 
Projections  of  Production  and  Comsumption 
to  1990,  International  Food  Policy  Research 
Institute  (1776  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20036),  Dec.  1977,  free. 
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GUERRILLA  WARFARE  OVER  )OBS  AND  TRADE 


The  Congressional  hopper  is  full  of  bills 
to  control  movement  of  goods  into  the 
United  States.  The  ballooning  struggle 
provides  an  opportunity  for  public 
debate  on  U.S.  consumption  and  em¬ 
ployment  patterns,  the  effect  of  trade  on 
meeting  human  needs,  and  the  merits  of  a 
social  system  which  considers  profits  and 
wage  levels  more  important  than  jobs  and 
human  welfare. 

The  Global  Problem.  The  industrial 
explosion  after  World  War  II  was 
accompanied  by  rapidly  expanding  inter¬ 
national  trade  and  a  euphoric  belief  in 
steady  economic  growth.  That  dream  has 
been  shattered.  The  recession  that  began 
with  the  end  of  cheap  oil  in  the  early  70’s 
has  been  accompanied  by  an  intense  fight 
for  external  markets  and  a  determination 
to  hold  on  to  domestic  customers.  A  kind 
of  guerrilla  warfare  has  erupted. 

The  U.S.  Picture.  U.S.  exports  a- 
mounted  to  about  23%  of  U.S.  goods 
produced  in  1976.  Exports  take  about  45% 
of  U.S.  wheat,  57%  of  milled  rice,  60%  of 
soybeans,  41%  of  construction  and 
surface-mining  machinery,  25%  of  corn, 
25%  of  aircraft. 

Imports  have  been  outrunning  exports 

because  of: 

•  refusal  to  reduce  consumption  of 
petroleum  and  natural  gas; 

•  more  money  in  the  hands  of  domestic 
consumers  and  industries  than  in  other 
countries  which  are  still  adjusting  to 
changing  fuel  costs; 

•  less  competitive  pricing  of  some 
commodities,  such  as  steel; 


Principal  U.S.  Imports,  1976 

$  billions 


Imports,  total 

$120.7 

Industrial  supplies 

60.9 

Petroleum 

31.8 

Chemicals 

1.8 

Iron,  steel-mill  products 

3.8 

Nonferrous  metals 

3.5 

Newsprint 

1.7 

Lumber 

1.5 

Capital  goods 

13.0 

Machinery 

10.5 

Trucks,  buses 

2.1 

Consumer  goods 

32.5 

Cars,  parts 

11.1 

($5.0  from  Canada) 

Clothing 

3.6 

Consumer  electronics 

3.2 

Footwear 

1.7 

Foods,  feeds,  and  beverages 

11.6 

Coffee 

2.6 

Fish 

1.8 

Meat 

1.5 

Sugar 

1.2 

Alcoholic  beverages 

1.2 

•  increased  export  of  manufactured 
products  by  low-wage  developing  coun¬ 
tries  that  formerly  consumed  U.S.  goods. 

Public  Reaction.  A  $26.7  billion  U.S. 
trade  deficit  in  1977  and  continued  high 
unemployment  have  accentuated  long¬ 
term  pressures  for  import  controls  by 
threatened  industries  and  labor.  Business 
is  crying  for  extension  of  deadlines  on 
environmental  standards  to  "improve  its 
competitive  ability.”  The  AFL-CIO  is 
calling  for  an  end  to  tariff-free  status  for 
many  imports  from  developing  nations, 
elimination  of  low  tariffs  on  goods 
shipped  abroad  for  assembly  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  U.S.  for  sale,  and  restraints 
on  movement  of  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tions  overseas. 

The  U.S.  already  has  restrictions  on 
imports  of  cotton,  most  meats  and  dairy 
products,  certain  fish  and  potatoes,  and 
sugar.  Taiwan  and  Korea  were  recently 
pressured  into  limiting  the  flow  of  shoes 
into  this  country.  There  is  a  temporary 
quota  on  TV  sets  from  japan.  Textile 
imports  are  held  to  a  specific  percentage 
increase  per  year.  Steel  entering  below  a 
trigger  price,  based  on  cost  of  production 
and  transportation  from  japan,  is  to  be 
penalized  by  heavy  duties.  European, 
Korean,  Brazilian,  Indian,  and  Mexican 
steel  producers  are  expected  to  be  hit  the 
hardest  by  this  device. 

Official  efforts  to  increase  exports  have 
centered  on  forcing  japan  (with  whom 
the  United  States  had  an  $8.1  billion  trade 
deficit  in  1977)  to  buy  more  U.S.  goods, 
japan  has  been  asked  to  expand  credit 
arrangements  for  imports  and  liberalize 
safety  and  health  standards  which  have 
kept  out  American  products.  In  a  joint 
communique  issued  jan.  13,  Japan  said  it 
intended  to  "take  all  appropriate  steps” 
to  increase  imports  of  manufactures  and 
would  buy  more  foreign  beef,  oranges, 
and  citrus  juice.  The  United  States 
acknowledged  its  record  of  overcon¬ 
sumption  by  saying  it  would  reduce 
dependence  on  imported  oil. 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Coin.  Many  U.S. 
workers  produce  for  export.  Foreign 
investors  are  creating  jobs  in  the  United 
States.  The  more  than  500  japanese- 
owned  businesses  located  in  southern 
California  are  estimated  to  have  brought 
about  100,000  jobs  to  that  area. 

What  Next?  The  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  which  began  in  january  are 
expected  to  establish  guidelines  for 
unilateral  action  to  control  imports. 
Hopefully,  this  will  be  a  short-term 
requirement,  since  economists  from  the 


U.S.  Major  Trading  Partners,  1976 


$  billions 

Partners  Total  Trade 

Balance* 

All 

$234.0 

-$7.3 

Canada 

49.8 

-  2.6 

Japan 

25.5 

-  5.5 

Germany 

11.2 

0 

United  Kingdom 

8.9 

+  .4 

Mexico 

8.5 

+  1.3 

Saudi  Arabia 

7.9 

-  2.5 

Venezuela 

6.2 

-  1.0 

France 

5.9 

+  .9 

Netherlands 

5.7 

+  3.5 

Nigeria 

5.7 

-  4.2 

Italy 

5.6 

+  .5 

•U.S.  surplus  exports  (+);  sur 

plus  imports  (-) 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
say  that  protectionism  reflects  a  refusal  to 
adjust  to  changing  patterns  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Rep.  Vanik  OH,  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Subcmte.  on  Trade,  has 
been  needling  the  Administration  to 
move  ahead  on  promises  to  strengthen 
efforts  to  help  segments  of  U.S.  society 
damaged  by  imports. 

But  the  trade  adjustment  program  is 
only  a  first  step.  We  Americans  must 
improve  our  ability  to  adjust  to  all  kinds  of 
economic  dislocations,  including  those 
caused  by  movement  of  industry,  cuts  in 
military,  or  a  desire  to  change  lifestyles. 

Can  you  begin  to  talk  to  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  about  integrating  U.S.  trade 
policy  and  patterns  into  a  comorehensive 
program  for  reducing  U.S.  consumption 
of  scarce  resources,  redressing  the 
balance  between  people  and  machines, 
and  strengthening  this  nation’s  ability  to 
satisfy  human  requirements  for  good 
health,  shelter,  education,  and  work? 

Principal  U.S.  Exports,  1976 


$  billions 

Exports,  total*  $113.3 

Industrial  supplies  32.0 

Chemicals  4.9 

Coal  2.9 

Paper  products  2.7 

Iron,  steel-mill  products  1.8 

Raw  cotton  1.1 

Capital  goods  40.3 

Machinery  31.4 

Electrical  6.7 

Construction,  excavating,  mining  4.9 
Business  machines,  computers  3.3 

Aircraft,  parts,  engines  6.2 

Trucks,  buses  2.0 

Consumer  goods  17.1 

Cars,  parts  ($6.7  to  Canada)  9.2 

Foods,  feeds,  and  beverages  19.7 

Corn  5.2 

Wheat  3.9 

Soybeans  3.3 

Military*  2.6 


*Total  exports  include  $3.2  billion  military;  $0.6 
billion  is  not  separable  from  civilian  categories. 
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CIVIL  LIBERTIES  AND  RIGHTS 


Measures  affecting  the  liberties  of  Americans  are 
moving  toward  final  action  in  Congress. 


CRIMINAL  CODE  REVISION 

After  eight  clays’  debate,  the  Senate 
Jan.  30  voted  72-15  to  approve  S.  1437,  a 
massive  382-page  bill,  to  revise  the  U.S. 
criminal  code,  without  significant  a- 
mendments.  S.  1437  is  an  improved 
version  of  S.  1,  which  was  so  controversial 
it  was  never  reported  to  the  Senate  floor 
last  year. 

Senate  action  culminates  a  12-year 
effort  to  revise  the  confusing  and 
inconsistent  U.S.  criminal  laws.  The 
revision  does  clarify  the  law,  but  does  not 
make  basic  changes.  It  continues  the 
archaic  and  inhumane  U.S.  sentencing 
and  prison  system.  And  it  fails  to  liberalize 
significantly  various  laws  affecting  gov¬ 
ernment  control  or  surveillance  of 
citizens.  There  are  few  changes,  for 
example,  in  current  restrictions  on  anti¬ 
war,  anti-draft,  or  public  witness  acti¬ 
vities. 

Among  the  organizations  opposing  the 
bill,  or  critical  of  important  aspects  of  it, 
are  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  De¬ 
linquency,  National  Legal  Aid  Defenders 
Association,  U.S.  Catholic  Conference 
(Department  of  Social  Development  and 
World  Peace),  National  Interreligious 
Task  Force  on  Criminal  justice.  National 
Council  of  Churches,  and  National 
Committee  Against  Repressive  Legis¬ 
lation. 

An  alternative  revision  of  the  criminal 
code  has  been  written,  based  primarily  on 
the  report  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws,  often 
called  the  Brown  Commission  for  its 
chairman,  former  Gov.  Edmund  G.  (Pat) 
Brown  of  California.  This  alternative  was 
introduced  in  1976  as  H.R.  12504  by  Reps. 
Bob  Kastenmeier  Wl,  Don  Edwards  CA, 
Abner  Mikva  IL — members  of  the  Brown 
Commission — and  re-introduced  in  1977 
as  F1.R.  2311  by  William  Cohen  ME. 

Action  now  shifts  to  the  House 
judiciary  Subcmte.  on  Criminal  justice, 
where  hearings  are  under  way  on  H.R. 
6869,  the  counterpart  to  S.  1437.  Members 
of  the  Subcommittee  are  James  R.  Mann, 
Chairman,  SC-4;  Elizabeth  Holtzman  NY- 
16;  Sam  B.  Hall  TX-1;  Lamar  Gudger  NC- 
11;  Billy  Lee  Evans  GA-8;  Charles  E. 
Wiggins  CA-39;  Henry  j.  Hyde  IL-6. 

Letters  from  constituents  to  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  and  the  full 
House  judiciary  Committee  are  es¬ 
pecially  important  now.  For  more  in¬ 
formation,  write  for  Action  Alert  G-2. 


WIRETAP  LEGISLATION 

The  revision  of  the  criminal  code,  S. 
1437,  generally  continues  U.S.  laws 
permitting  wiretapping  in  a  variety  of 
circumstances.  But  other  pending  bills 
would  expand  existing  wiretap  authority: 

S.  1566,  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Sur¬ 
veillance  Act  of  1977,  is  moving  toward 
floor  action.  A  similar  bill,  H.R.  7308,  is 
before  the  House  Intelligence  and  the 
judiciary  Cmtes.  They  would  allow  the 
CIA  and  the  FBI  to  wiretap  individuals 
although  there  is  no  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  such  persons  are  involved  in 
crimes.  Pres.  Carter’s  jan.  24  Executive 


ment  is  designed  to  protect  against  such 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures. 

FCNL  is  supporting  efforts  to  have  S. 
1566  and  H.R.  7308  amended  to  require 
that  initiators  of  such  a  wiretap  have 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  an 
individual  is  engaged  in  a  serious  crime 
directly  affecting  national  security  before 
the  wiretap  can  be  authorized.  (This  is  the 
position  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Select  Cmte.  on  Intelligence,  chaired  by 
Sen.  Frank  Church  ID,  after  it  discovered 
widespread  abuses  in  government  wire¬ 
tapping  of  citizens.) 

Letters  to  your  Senators  and  Repre- 
^sentative  are  important  now. 

HARSH  U.S.  LAWS 

The  U.S.  already  has  the  highest  per 
capita  imprisonment  rate  of  any 
Western  developed  country  except 
South  Africa.  Average  time  served  in 
the  U.S.  is  18.5  months,  compared  with 
just  over  one  month  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  where  89%  of  those  imprisoned 
serve  less  than  six  months  and  only 
0.3%  serve  more  than  three  years. 

The  American  Bar  Association  is 
highly  critical  of  S.  1437’s  failure  to 
stress  probation  and  other  punish¬ 
ments  in  lieu  of  imprisonment.  Minne¬ 
sota,  Wisconsin,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Hawaii  now  provide  alternatives  to 
prison  sentences. 


DC  VOTING  RIGHTS 

What  do  Brazil,  Nigeria,  and  the  United 
States  have  in  common?  Of  the  17  nations 
having  federal  districts,  these  three  deny 
their  federal  district  residents  full  voting 
rights  and  representation.  In  fact,  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  the  only  political 


and  geographical  entity  within  the  U  nited 
States  whose  citizens  bear  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  government  (e.g.,  taxation, 
conscription)  without  sharing  in  the 
appropriate  privileges  of  government. 
They  have  no  voice  whatsoever  in  the 
Senate  and  one  non-voting  delegate  in 
the  House. 

H.j.  Res.  554  (Edwards  CA)  proposes  a 
constitutional  amendment  (requiring  a 
two-thirds  majority)  which  would  give 
the  District; 

— 2  Senators, 

— 1  or  2  Representatives,  depending  on 
the  1980  census, 

— 3  or  4  Presidential  electors. 


MILITARY  COUNSELING  HIT 

Language  in  a  bill  prohibiting  union 
organizing  in  the  armed  forces  is  so  broad 
it  could  prohibit  counseling  of  military 
personnel  by  groups  like  the  Central 
Committee  for  Conscientious  Objectors. 
The  Senate  passed  the  bill,  S.  274,  Sept.  16, 
72-3,  apparently  unaware  of  this  effect.  If 
the  House  Armed  Services  Cmte.  does 
not  delete  language  permitting  this 
interpretation,  it  should  be  done  on  the 
House  floor. 

PUBLIC  CAMPAIGN  FINANCING 

This  session  the  House  may  consider  a 
revision  of  the  1974  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  to  provide  public  fi¬ 
nancing  for  House  general  elections  from 
the  money  provided  by  the  income  tax 
checkoff.  Public  financing  of  Senate 
elections  failed  in  1977,  when  votes  could 
not  be  found  to  close  debate  on  the  issue. 

Activity  this  year  focuses  on  a  proposed 
amendment  which  would  allow  for 
matching  funds  of  up  to  $50,000  for  any 
House  candidate  who  raises  $10,000  or 
more  in  contributions  of  $100  or  less. 
Interest-group  contributions  would  be 
limited  to  $2,500  in  both  the  primary  and 
general  elections.  There  would  be  an 
overall  spending  ceiling  of  $150,000  and 
publicly  financed  candidates  could  not 
spend  more  than  $25,000  of  their  own 
money. 

Common  Cause  estimates  that  a  year 
of  publicly  financed  Congressional  elec¬ 
tions  would  cost  $80  million.  This  would 
be  a  bargain  for  taxpayers.  The  subsidies, 
tax  breaks,  and  other  benefits  to  special- 
interest  groups  (which  spent  $22.6  million 
in  1976  Congressional  campaigns)  cost 
taxpayers  far  more  than  that. 


Order  authorizes  U.S.  intelligence  agen¬ 
cies  to  use  similar  intrusive  surveillance 
methods  without  showing  that  criminal 
activity  is  involved.  The  Fourth  Amend¬ 


H.j.  Res.  554  will  be  considered  by  the 
^ull  House  soon.  Write  your  Repre¬ 
sentative  todav  ureine  suooort. 
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(Continued  from  page  1) 
•  security  in  land  tenure; 


•  recognition  of  the  role  of  women  in 
development,  including  provision  of 
alternate  careers  to  motherhood. 


TOO  MUCH  CHEAP  GRAIN? 


more  important,  a  respite  in  time  has 
been  gained,  which  must  be  used  to 
establish  a  true  reserve — accumulated 
and  held  in  such  a  way  that  neither 
producers  nor  consumers,  exporters  not 
importers,  are  threatened,  and  with  the 
participation  of  nearly  every  nation. 


Perhaps  the  paradox  of  our  time  is 
summed  up  in  the  concept  of  "set-aside.” 


U.S.  farmers  are  being  encouraged  to 
set  aside  (not  to  plant)  part  of  their 
acreage  for  the  1978  crop  year,  even  in  the 
face  of  widespread  hunger.  This  is  not 


*\  .  .  given  the  political  will  here  and 
abroad,  it  should  be  possible,  by  the  end 
of  this  century,  to  eliminate  most  of  the 
hunger  and  malnutrition  now  associated 
with  mass  poverty/’^ 


The  Administration  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  press  hard  for  such  a  goal  in 
current  negotiations  in  the  International 
Wheat  Council.  Once  a  mechanism  is  in 
place  and  has  the  cooperation  of  at  least 
most  of  the  major  exporting  and  import¬ 
ing  nations,  the  level  of  reserves  should 
be  increased. 


MALNOURISHMENT  AT  HOME 


new;  in  at  least  20  of  the  past  25  years, 
there  has  been  more  grain  available  than 
could  be  sold  or  purchased  for  donation. 


More  grain  in  the  hands  of  American 
farmers  would  not  contribute  to  solving 
world  hunger.  In  fact,  abundant  "cheap” 
grain  probably  contributes  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  tempting  leadership  in  developing 
nations  to  postpone  difficult  steps  toward 
self-reliance  in  foodstuffs.  Poor  farmers  in 
developing  nations  are  as  hard  hit  by  low 
grain  prices  as  U.S.  farmers. 


A  look  at  undernourishment  at  home 
reveals  surprising  parallels  with  devel¬ 
oping  nations:  it  accompanies  high  rates 
of  unemployment  or  underemployment, 
great  disparities  between  rich  and  poor, 
lack  of  any  role  in  decision-making  for 
the  poor,  and  concentration  on  GNP  as  a 
measure  of  national  achievement. 

The  long-term  remedy  lies  in  an 
incomes  policy:  providing  socially  useful 
employment  for  every  able  person  (not 
limited  to  present  definitions  of  work) 
with  a  decent  income  floor  for  every 
citizen. 


Current  grain  stocks  in  the  U.S.  and  the 
world  (approximately  the  1972  level) 
should  see  us  through  one  bad  year,  and 
probably  two,  without  inflicting  in¬ 
tolerable  prices  on  consumers.  Perhaps 


Until  an  adequate  incomes  policy  is  in 
place,  supplemental  feeding  programs 
should  continue  and  be  expanded  to 
serve  all  who  should  be  benefiting. 


EWorld  Food  and  Nutrition  Study:  The 
Potential  Contributions  of  Research,  National 
Research  Council  for  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  (2101  Constitution  Ave.,  NW,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  20418),  June  1977,  $6.50. 


New  regulations  for  distributing  food 
stamps  without  the  purchase  require¬ 
ment  are  slow  in  coming — implemen¬ 
tation  will  be  no  earlier  than  July, 
probably  not  before  fall.  Current  (FY78) 
and  proposed  (FY79)  appropriations  are 
inadequate.  The  Women,  Infants,  and 
Children  (WiC),  day  care  feeding,  and 
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elderly  nutrition  programs  expire  this 
year  and  must  be  reauthorized.  School 
lunch  and  breakfast  programs  are  not 
sufficiently  funded  to  permit  expansion 
to  all  who  should  be  participating. 

A  final  parallel  with  developing  nations 
is  that  of  "over-nutrition.”  It  affects  only  a 
small  elite  in  most  developing  countries, 
but  is  widespread  in  the  United  States  and 
growing  rapidly  in  several  other  de¬ 
veloped  nations.  Common  to  all  these  is 
the  "affluent  diet”— high  in  meat  (pro¬ 
tein  and  fat),  salt,  and  refined  flour  and 
sugar,  and  treated  with  liberal  doses  of 
non-food  additives  for  cosmetic  and 
storage  qualities.  Low  in  whole  grains, 
and  particularly  when  coupled  with 
sedentary  work  and  leisure  habits,  this 
diet  is  increasingly  associated  with  heart 
diseases,  diabetes,  and  possibly  even 
cancer. 

Worldwide,  the  number  of  victims  of 
over-nutrition  approaches  that  of  the 
seriously  undernourished.  National  nu¬ 
trition  goals — both  in  food  distribution 
and  nutrition  education — must  consider 
both. 

FCNL  PRIORITIES 

At  FCNL's  Annual  Meeting,  Jan.  19- 
22,  the  General  Committee  amended 
the  priorities  listing  that  guides  FCNL 
activities.  In  1978,  the  staff  is  directed 
to  focus  on: 

•  Cutting  Military  Spending 

•  Disarmament  and  Economic  Con¬ 
version 

•  Meeting  Basic  Human  Needs 

•  Strengthening  World  Institutions 

•  Human  Rights — U.S.  and  Interna¬ 
tional,  Civil  and  Political 

•  American  Indians. 

Write  us  for  a  copy  of  the  1977 
Legislative  Report,  detailing  staff  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  past  year. 


THE  FRIENDS  committee  ON  NATION¬ 
AL  LEGISLATIC*  "^riends  appoint¬ 
ed  by  22  Frif  stings  and  by 

15  other  F  R  ^  ions  in  the 

United  Statt  views  in  the 

FCNL  WASF^  ;SLETTER  are 

guided  by  the  S..  of  Policy  prepar¬ 

ed  and  approved  by  the  Committee.  Seek¬ 
ing  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  the 
FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like-minded 
Friends.  No  organization  can  speak  offi¬ 
cially  for  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Con¬ 
tributors  to  this  issue  include:  Edward 
Snyder,  Frances  Neely,  Don  Reeves,  Eunice 
Amarantides,  Jon  Evans,  Catherine  Shaw, 
Sharon  Martin.  245  Second  St.,  N.E., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002.  Subscription  price 
$10  per  year.  Published  monthly  except 
August. 
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